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to deal with aliens, whether with temporary visitors or
with foreign technical experts employed by the govern-
ment, are instructed to carry on their transactions with
a maximum of politeness and a minimum of words.
After work and office hours the Russian leaves the
foreigner severely alone.
In one of the public schools of Moscow, during the
hour set aside for the discussion of current problems, a
boy put up his hand and inquired:
"According to figures published in this morning's
newspaper we have raised nearly a third more grain in
the past twelve months than we have in the preceding
year. Why is bread still rationed?"
The teacher, an alert young communist, blandly re-
plied that that was one topic they would take up for
discussion later in the year. When the class was dis-
missed he called the pupil into his private office.
"You should not put such questions publicly," the
teacher warned him. "We are saving all the bread we
can for the next war."
From the Gulf of Finland to Afghanistan, from the
Polish border to the Island of Sakhalin, the country's
human and natural, technical and educational resources
are being mobilized, combined and fitted for war. In-
dustry has been placed on a reversible basis to be used
interchangeably for war or peace. Every citizen is an
actual or potential soldier, every factory a prospective
munitions plant, every peasant hut a fortress.
The Soviet war industries operate on a twenty-four-